Among the Slavers of Dianga
her present predicament so overcame her that she fainted. The
Friar was much concerned. Ascribing her swoon as much to want
of food as to grief, he procured from the Residency what he calls
'a jar of essence', which had been sent him as a present, and
this he persuaded her to eat? as soon as she came to, though
it was necessary to assure her first that there was no pork in
it.
The lady was very beautiful and very temperamental. The
circumstances in which Manrique had met her in the moonlight
by the water's edge and saved her from death were highly
romantic. There was created a certain human bond between them.
He began to see his way towards what was always his single
purpose. If he gained her confidence and gratitude a little further,
there was a chance he might be able to convert her, though the
conversion of a Moslem was always difficult and of a Shayad per-
haps without precedent. He therefore continued his kind minis-
trations. During the day he arranged for her and her two com-
panions to lodge with a captain called Pedro Gomez Ravasco, a
married man, elderly and decent as slaver captains went. He per-
sonally conducted her to the address and after that called regu-
larly to inquire and console her. Gradually he introduced the sub-
ject so dear to his heart. Her capture, the capture of all three of
them, had been God's will, for nothing can happen against His
will. But why had He been so apparently harsh as to allow them to
be snatched from home and friends? Because that was the only
way their souls might be saved. 'The ladies listened to these argu-
ments with very bad grace, especially the mother-in-law, who
was a bigoted Mohammedan,' he writes. What turned the scale,
apparently, was the illness and death of the young daughter.
Before she died she was won over and baptized, and almost with
her last breath declared her happiness and beseeched her mother
to follow her example. The dying wish so moved both mother and
grandmother that not long afterwards they desired to become
Catholics.
The conversion of these Moslem aristocrats was somewhat of an
event at Dianga, for though the Portuguese there were bad men
they were good Catholics, in the sense that they firmly believed
that the Church could save them from the hell they deserved for
their evil deeds. The Moslem lady, whose favours had been vio-
lently sought by one captain on the day of her arrival, was now,
as a Christian lady, courted respectfully by several. Eventually a
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